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less drop away or linger on in a lifeless mem- 
bership. 

Some time ago our Society was too often 
spoken of lightly as a gradually dying body, 
the weaknesses and shortcomings were too often 
on the lips of Friends; and too many young 
Friends seemed to regard this feeling as a reason 
why their relations with the church should be 
as indefinite as possible, and why their connec- 
tion should be merely nominal. 

It is my wish that we may, for a moment, 
turn our attention to the condition in which 
we find our Society to day, and ask ourselves 
whether it is doing the work it should be do- 
ing. There is space for a brief glance only, 
in which | wish to look at the positive, rather 
than the negative, side of the question,—at the 
distinctive things which remain to us as Friends 
which indicate the integrity of our Society. 

First, our meetings for worship are still held 
as they have been from the establishment of our 
Society, with no minister or priest taking upon 
himself the direction or conduct of the service. 
When we come together we feel the common 
bond uniting us as those gathered in the pres- 
ence of the great Head of the church, by whom 
alone is anyone qualified to deliver the message 
He would have bis servants hear. We are often, 
I think, made to feel our responsibility in such 
meetings, where all may alike be made instru- 
ments in the Master’s hand, whether the ser- 
vice be silent or vocal. 

Our meetings are often known to be occa- 
sions when the presence of the Holy Spirit is so 
sensibly present that the most indifferent may 
feel its influence. 

A free gospel ministry is still a vital part of 
our church body. Though we may well pause 
and ask why it is that the number of these 
faithful ones grows smaller. But though their 
number be small, their close walk with God, 
their faithful adherence to the manifested duty, 
the tenderness of their spirit, and the power 
which often attends their ministry, make us 
confident that their strength is not their own, 
that their words are from a higher source than 
the wisdom of men, and that their work is owned 
by the Head of the church. 

Furthermore in confirmation of the above we 
have the evidence of one of our largest meet- 
ings, where of late years there has not been 
much vocal ministry, but in which, if we believe 
the statements of the most concerned Friends, 
the life of the meeting seems to have been grad- 
ually deepening; no doubt through the faith- 
fulness of the individual members who are more 
and more seeing the high ideals which our form 
of worship raises. 

Turning to those things which are more evi- 
dent, we find our testimony against war and 
against judicial swearing still faithfully pre- 
served. Though the result seems small, never- 
theless a constant effort is being made to express 
our views on these subjects whenever good may 
be accomplished, and to uphold the cause of the 
Prince of Peace in the world. The fact that 
we have lately been tested and not found want- 
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¥or “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Interest of Young Friends in our Re- 
ligious Society. 
BY STANLEY R. YARNALL. 


A few years ago a Friend who is recognized 
as one of our clearest thinkers, made a startling 
statement. He said that the rate of decrease 
shown in the statistics of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting bore him out in the assertion that, at 
no very distant time, unless some change should 
take place, the Society of Friends hereabout 
would be extinct. Perhaps when that statement 
was made, there was more cause than now to 
fear such a future. 

At any rate I cannot but think that of late 
a gradual change has been taking place within 
our borders; and that our members, older and 
younger, have felt the new spirit animating our 
organization, and binding us closer together in 
a common cause and with a common purpose— 
namely, the continuance, in Divine Providence, 
of our Society as a vital factor in the world’s re- 
ligious life—and the successful maintenance of 
the institutions depending on us for support and 
oversight. 

Such a spirit, it seems to me, is of much im- 
portance toour young members. For youth is 
a period of unrest and activity, in which heart 
and hand and brain are together reaching out 
for something real and tangible. At this criti- 
cal time of life, if a church cannot, as an instru- 
ment, offer to its young members something 
which they recognize as genuine and vital— 
something which answers the need they uncon- 
sciously feel for spiritual enlightening, some 
thing which strengthens their faith in the reality 
of unseen things, something which inspires 
them* with a sense of duty and which indicates 
the profit and privilege of humble service, some- 
thing, finally, which by its cheerful, sincere 
spirit attracts them to loyalty to the church, 
and through that to the higher loyalty of the 
Christian to his Master—if a church cannot 
minister these things to its young members, 
there must be no surprise when the more earnest 
naturally leave it to find elsewhere what they 
cannot live without, and when the more care- 


























































* We truly look, not to the church, but to its holy 
Head as the source whence such grace must proceed to 
us; but where this is felt livingly to actuate the mem- 
bership, the church has that whereby it may hope to 
hold and edify its young people. 
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ing in the time of recent unrest and martial 
excitement, seems to me to be reassuring. 

If we look for other evidences of a healthful 
church life we are at once confronted by a num- 
ber of public and private institutions, truly re- 
markable in a society so small selbelonle as 
ours,—supported wholly or in part by Friends— 
hospitals, asylums, colleges, libraries, schools 
and charitable and benevolent institutions of 
all sorts, which represent the Christian love, the 
broad humanity and charity of the past and 
the present generations. 

We find Friends well represented in all the 
important movement now in progress for better- 
ing social and political conditions—an evidence 
of wide sympathies and unselfish faithfulness to 
civic duty. We find a high standard of educa- 
tion and intelligence among our members, a 
promise of continued usefulness, if there is only 
corresponding consecration to the work to be 
done. And finally, as the result of our history, 
and of the useful, unostentatious, Christian lives 
of those who have, in the Divine hand, formed 
and moulded our Society, we find Friends to-day 
so highly regarded by the community where 
they are known, that the respect in which they 
are held can only be sustained, not increased, 
by those who now bear the burden, however 
faithful they may be. 

It is very far from my desire to seem merely 
to praise our institutions, and to dwell on these 
things, that we may feel glad we belong to so 
respectable an organization. There is already 
enough of this spirit in us. But my purpose 
has been to show that our Society is even now 
in a vital and dynamic condition—to indicate 
what she stands for to-day and what she offers 
to her members. 

It is to the younger Friends I would speak, 
to those, it may be, who have felt that the meet- 
ing is for the older members rather than for 
themselves; that these things are all very well 
in their way, but that they themselves are called 
to take no part in their support and continu- 
ance. 

I believe that even the young Friends who 
seem most careless and lukewarm in their relig- 
ious connections, have a love for our meetings 
more deep and abiding than they are conscious of. 
If they were to look forward to a sure time not far 
distant when our Society would no longer be in 
existence, or when it would be lingering on as 
a sickly and dying thing, I believe they would 
feel as though one of the vbjects which make 
life worth living had gone forever, and as though 
a strong prop and support had been removed. 
And yet it is just this situation that we must 
face, and this condition which we must im- 
agine as possible for us to drift unto; for the 
future of our Society is in the hands of the 
young men and young women of to-day, and, 
it seems to me, that the individual responsibility 
of our young members is greater than it has 
ever been before. And there are, I think, two 
reasons especially why this is true. 

The first is based on our membership. The 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have 
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reached a state when the loss of a young member | many directions there is need of a close scrutiny 
is not something to be lightly considered. In | of our grounds of action; and no one can judge 
some of our Western meetings, where the con- | for another what is right or wrong. I believe, 
ditions are very different, rapid accessions and | however, that the most subtle temptation to our 
sometimes frequent losses in membership are not | young Friends lies in what is falsely culled 
uncommon. In other denominations of large | “ culture.” 
membership the loss of hundreds is not greater} There has doubtless never been a time when 
in proportion than the loss of one or two from | opportunities for intellectual and artistic culti- 
our Society. Furthermore each loss carries a | vation have been more common and more freely 
little shade of discouragement with it; the] opened to all. The difficulty is not to find the 
thought that the church has not possibly done | means and the time for special entertainment 
all it should have done to interest and hold the | or study, but, in the number of lecture courses, 
member, and that it has failed to arouse his| and special classes, etc., each of which has its 
loyalty to its spirit. claim, the difficulty is to select the right and 
The other reason which lays an added burden | needful thing, and to keep from having our time 
of responsibility upon us is not so easy to define. | and strength wholly engaged in such intellec- 
It lies in the fact that we have, as a Society, | tual dissipation. 
been gradually breaking away from our past} The argument which we urge upon ourselves 
practice with regard to plainness of dress and | when we find our time more and more engrossed 
certain other things which that embraces. This| is that these pursuits all tend to culture, and 
slow movement has become so general now, that | that magic word seems to blind our eyes to the 
a young Friend who is peculiar in his or her | fact that there is a sort of false culture which 
dress is the exception rather than therule. This} is the most refined form of selfishness. The 
change is not of so small moment as it may | danger of these pursuits, when carried to an 
seem. It represents a decided change of opin-| extreme, is that we find our pleasure and re- 
ion. creation more and more in lives which run to 
If we suppose an earnest body of young |the mere development of the mind or the culti- 
Friends who have at heart the best welfare of | vation of the senses; and that we come more 
the Society, it is as though they had said,“ We} and more to neglect the moral and spiritual 
can be as thorough Friends, and can be as| background of the Quaker character. 
much in earnest in our church work without the} This pursuit of culture for its own sake is an 
distinctive Friendly dress as older Friends have | excuse with which we sometimes easily release 
been who conformed to the common practice of | ourselves from the sterner path of duty, and it 
their day.” may eventually lead to a condition in which we 
Does not this condition place upon young | find that we have lost interest in and sympathy 
Friends to-day an added responsibility? Have| with meeting work, or that we bring to such 
we not tacitly said that we have in these im-| work tired and jaded brains. I do not wish to 
portant respects a different understanding of the | be understood as saying anything in disparage- 
meaning of Quakerism from that of our fathers, | ment of true culture. “Sweetness and light” 
and does it not rest with us to prove the truth | are not incompatible with the highest form of 
of our position ? Christianity. On the contrary, they are essen- 
Is the Quakerism of the coming time to con- | tial to it and it is only when the two are united 
tinue in its spiritual purity and power without | that the most beautiful flower of culture is 
outward personal characteristics, or is it, together | found. Our own Society has alwas been rich 
with these which represent so high a standard of | in men and women of such high attainments, 
self-denial, and which are in themselves a con- | possessed of great natural refinement, liberal 
stant testimony before the world, to lose its | learning, and sometimes exact scholarship; and 
vitality ? their lives are fitting examples to us in this day, 
When the children of Israel were in captivity | in that they held these attainments but as gifts 
they wept by the rivers of Babylon, and their | to be used in the Master’s service. 
captors required of them a song, and those that| I have endeavored to show that the Society 
wasted them required of them mirth, saying, | of Friends is still in a healthy and dynamic 
“Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” We may | state—that an intelligent effort is being made 
well pause with reverence before their reply.| by the meetings to stimulate the interest of 
“If I forget thee,O Jerusalem, let my right | young Friends,—that there is an especial re- 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remem- | sponsibility resting upon each young Friend to- 
ber thee let my tongue cleave to the roof of my | day,—to point out some of the influences of our 
mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my | present social conditions which may prove a 
chiet joy.” It is this spirit which has ever since | stumbling block in our path of service. 
animated the earnest souls of the Jewish race,} It is not, surely, the will of our Father that 
and it is worthy of our emulation. With my-| the Society of Friends should perish, raised up 
self the question is, not how near I have come to | as it was by those who came out of great travail 
this ideal, but how far I have wandered from it? | of soul; powerfully used in the past in the ex- 
No church has ever grown and continued a | tending of Christ’s kingdom on the earth, and 
power in the world that has not been continually | holding some truths in a purity that other 
strengthened by consecrated lives, by lives which | churches have not yet attained to. The call 
have put their religious duty before other things. | comes to the young Friends not to prove faith- 
And I would ask myself and others, who are | less to the duty which the Head of the church 
included in the term young Friends, whether | points out; but however unworthy we are, to 
or not our lives bear out our assertion that we| be willing humbly to undertake the work as it 
are warmly devoted to the good of our denomi-| is made clear to us—cheered by the example 
nation. The spirit of our age is not friendly to | of those who have gone befure, who were men 
the mystic side of Quaker character. There | of like passions with ourselves, and whose work 
was never a time when we more needed to have | without us will not be made perfect. 
the words “Study to be quiet” kept constantly 
before us,and I have wondered whether the| Tue real science of political economy is that 
subtle influence of this restless modern spirit | which teaches nations to desire and labor for 
may not be unfitting us for higher duties. In| the things that lead to life.— Ruskin. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































for Christ. 
chapter of first Corinthians as certainly as may 
Christians of double or treble their years. Let 
me give you an instance: 


Fourth Mo. 8, 1894 


The Cruel Kick. 


There are two forces in every man’s life, both 


of which are often overlooked; they are, first, 
the power of Christ-likeness; and second, the 
power of perseverance. Many persons seem to 
think it impossible to be like Christ ; others ap. 
pear careless as to this vital factor in Christian 
life and Jabor. 
a case which illustrates very forcibly the value 
of both of these factors : 


Jennie Fowler Willing relates 


“Even young people may be ‘ out and out’ 
They may live in the thirteenth 


“When Dr. George Lansing Taylor was a 


lad in his early Ohio home, he gave his heart 
to the Lord ; and like many another, he had to 
suffer persecution from his schoolmates. The 
indignities were hard for a young fellow of fif- 
teen to bear; but he learned at the very outset 
to love his enemies. One day that love was 
pretty thoroughly tested. Fortunately for all 
concerned it was not found a minus quantity. 


“He was sharpening a pencil when a book 
slipped off the desk and fell upon the floor. He 
bent over to pick it up, with his large, sharp 


jack-knife open in his hand. The boy who was 


his chief persecutor gave his hand a kick that 
drove the knife into it, gashing it fearfully, and 
nearly laying open the thumb joint. Young 
Taylor shut his hand so tightly as to stop the 
flow of blood ; then rising, with no sign of any- 
thing having gone wrong, he asked permission 
to go out. Crossing the street to the house of 
the nearest doctor, he had the wound sewed up 
and dressed. 

**Do you know,’ said the surgeon, ‘ you have 
come within one of losing the use of your right 
hand? Who was it that kicked you? You can 
make him smart for it. His father can be 
made to pay well for such a job as that.’ 

“Taylor positively refused to tell. He was far 
more anxious to do the boy good than to have 
him suffer for his meanness. He never showed 
by word or look that he resented the injury. 
The love of Christ had taken all resentment 
out of his soul. 

“Six or seven years later he had finished his 
college course, and had taken the principleship 
of aschool for the training of teachers. Among 
his pupils was the young man, though older 
than himself, who had kicked the knife into his 
hand. There was not one of the scholars more 
faultlessly loyal to the young teacher. 

“The Holy Spirit was poured out upon the 
school, and many of the students were changed. 

“ One afternoon that young man asked Taylor 
if he could talk with him afew moments after 
school. When they were alone he asked : ‘ Do 
you remember, Mr. Taylor, when I so nearly 
ruined your right hand by a brutal kick ?” 

“*T think I do,’ replied the teacher pleas 
antly, ‘I shall carry the scar to my grave.’ 

“*T had no idea of hurting you so badly, 
said the other. ‘I hated you because you had 
become a Christian. You never seemed to 
resent it in the least. And now I want to tell 
you that that jack-knife has been sticking i 
my heart ever since. Lately the Lord has been 
twisting it around, till the agony has become 
unbearable. I want you to forgive me and ask 
God to help me out of this torment about my 
meanness.’ ; 

“The two young men dropped on their 
knees ; and from that hour they were not only 
brothers in Christ but fast friends. Patient 
love had conquered.” —<Selected. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Winxnipec, Third Month 24, 1899. 


Joseru S. ELKINTON. 


Dear Friend :—I write to you at the request 
of the Dukhobors. They ask me to put their 
situation before the Society of Friends and your- 
self, thinking that you might help them. 

The present condition of their affairs is as 
follows: The Canadian government has decided 
to spend all the bonus money on the first party, 
that is on the Lake Huron passengers. The 
Lake Superior passengers, are obliged to main- 
tain themselves. Some of these, about two fifths, 
had money of their own, which they put up for 
the common benefit of their party, and which 
they turned over to me and one of their num- 
ber, to be used for food, seed and farming im- 
plements. All the money put up amounts to 
about $12,000. Their maintenance (2,000 
people) costs about $1,000 per month ; this will 
show you that there is not much left for buying 
other things than food. We have bought eight 
teams of good horses, five sleighs, lumber and 
iron, to make forty wagons. (in buying lum- 
ber and iron, and in making wagons, harness, 
etc., we save about forty dollars on each wagon.) 
We also bought six blacksmith-shops, and will 
start work as soon as we get tothe colony. We 
hope to be there next week. 

As the Lake Superior party is managing its 
own affairs, they show more energy, and I think 
the main point is to bring about such a condi- 
tion of affairs, that the Lake Huron party could 
likewise manage its affairs, themselves. 

Out of the bonus money, which amounts to 
about $35 000 for the whole party of Dukhobors 
coming tu Canada, the government has already 
spent, for the benefit of the Lake Huron party 
$30,000. They are provided with food until 
the first of June. They have ten pair of horses, 
six pair of oxen, 28 sleighs, eight wagons, some 
hundred axes, saws, and other tools, and about 
8,000 bushels of potatoes, for seed. This is, in 
the main points, the condition of affairs at the 
present time. 

In a few days the Dukhobors will sign a con- 
tract for work with the Lake Manitoba Railway 
and Canal Co.; this work will enable them to 
earn a little money, which will go toward the 
— of their families from the first of 

une. 

What is most needed now, is money to buy 
horses, oxen, plows, wagons, (or lumber and 
iron to make them,) and general farm imple- 
ments, and seed. It is in this regard they wish 
me to write to you. They wish to know if it is 
possible fur the Suciety of Friends to loan them 
asum of money. They are quite willing to pay 
interest. Unless such a loan can be made, or 
some money forthcoming, their condition will 
be very bad. The Canadian government is will- 
ing to make such a loan, but the corditions 
governing it are too heavy, for under it the 
government requests the return of the $35,000 
bonus money. 

If it is possible for the Society of Friends, or 
some of its members, to make a loan, I would 
suggest that it should be made to the whole 
Dukhobor Colony, and not to either the Lake 
Huron or Lake Superior pariies, as otherwise 
there might arise an undesirable division among 
the people. Some unpleasantness has already 
arisen, owing to the government applying all 
the bonus money in favor of the first party, seem- 
ingly not taking into consideration that one half 
of the second party is just as poor; this arrange- 
ment obliges the wealthier portion of the Lake 
Superior party to maintain their poorer brethren. 











They are perfectly willing to do this, and are | farmers who incline to send animals, with pro- 


doing it, but the attitude of the government in 


compelling them to do this, by the disposal of 


their bonus money on the first party, has caused 
dissatisfaction. 

It creates two parties, where there is, and can, 
and must be, only one. 

I think no one knows better than themselves 
which villages are in most need of assistance, 
and if you see your way to get a loan of money 
for the whole commonwealth, I, in conjunction 
with the elected representatives of the Dukho- 
bors, will see that such money will be put to the 
best use, and bring practical results. 

It is very necessary that the loan, if possible, 


should be made as soon as possible, for they 
could start to work at once, thereby making 
considerable saving of money. 


I am, dear friend, yours truly, 
D. HILKorr. 





PHILADELPHIA, Third Month 3ist, 1899. 


The foregoing letter received to-day from 
Prince D. A. Hilkoff, gives an exhibit of the 


situation of the Dukhobortsi in Canada. A 
ship has been chartered by Friends in England, 


to transport those now in Cyprus to Quepec in 


Canada, and it is supposed that there are ne- 
gotiations going on for another ship, to bring 
two thousand or more from Batoum to Canada. 
Those interested in the transportation from 


Russia and Cyprus (which latter place proved 


an unsatisfactory home for the exiles), have had 


@ great work. 
As the subsidy given by the Canadian Gov- 


ernment, in addition to the granting of land for 


the settlers on condition of their cultivating it, 
appears to have been gratuitous, it can hardly 
be unkindly reflected upon, as to their restrict- 
ing the bonus to the first arrival of emigrants, in 
the intensely cold winter weather; as the amount 
per capita was but a small ration to see them 
through, until it was possible for the people to 
be self-supporting. 

I am not aware of the Society of Friends in 
this part of the country loaning money for pri- 
vate interests, from the treasury of their meet- 
ings; nor do I suppose any committee would 
want to be entrusted with such a charge. 

While the cry from the needy does call for 
sympathy, and in the case of the Dukhobortsi, 
fleeing as for their lives, and very urgently so, it 
would in all probability have to be left for in- 
dividuals, or for trust companies who make a 
business of such work, to respond to the call 
for a loan as now made; and in that case, as 
suggested by Prince Hilkoff and the Represen- 
tative of the Dukhobors, direct to the immi- 
grants without any responsibility as members 
of the Society of Friends. 

A high character has been given to those 
helped by loans among the Mennonites in 
America and Canada, as to their integrity and 
honesty, in fulfilling their engagements ; about 
twenty thousand of these came from Russia 
twenty-five years ago, and there is reason to 
believe the Dukhobortsi will maintain a like 
reputation. 

Those inclined to contribute money as dona- 
tions for the urgent needs of this persecuted 

ple, can forward to William Evans, 252 


uth Front Street, Philadelphia, Treasurer of 


the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
Those inclined to furnish merchandise in the 
way of provisions, seeds, implements or material 
for clothing, can forward to the care of Jos. S. 
and Thomas Elkinton, 817 Mifflin Street, Phil- 
adelphia, and freight will be paid here. Western 











visions for their keep, could probably forward 
them direct to Winnipeg, which might be done 
at less freight than by way of Buffalo. The 
Government officials in Canada manifest a 
kindly spirit to have goods forwarded at as lit- 
tle cost as might be. 

Joseru S. ELKINToN. 


From personal intercourse with D. A. Hil- 
koff, I feel that all his statements are to be re- 


lied upon, and in connection with his associa- 
tion with representative men selected by the im- 
migrants, an excellent channel of intercourse is 
opened between the Dukhobortsi and their 
sympathizers. 


J.S. E. 





WINSTANLEY AND THE EppystTone Licut- 
HOUSE. — Winstanley was a queer, whimsical 
man, fond of playing practical jokes. He spent 
much time and money in giving people shocks 
and surprises, filled his house and grounds with 


devices for alarming people. 


Finally his kind heart seemed to suggest bet- 
ter work, acd he became inspired with the idea 
of saving the lives and property of people from 
wreck on the terrible Edd ystoxe reef, which is 
twelves miles from land, and often hidden by 
dense mist. This was the first attempt to build 
a lighthouse on a rock at any distance from the 
mainland, and it had never occurred to sailor, 
engineer, or government until broached by this 
plain countryman. When the idea had once 
taken possession of Winstanley’s mind, his every 
thought was devoted to the project. -He aided 
and superintended the workmen, giving all his 
time and energies to the work. For six years 
he toiled unceasingly, braving the constant 
storms that howled over the reef, and more 
than once came near starving as he lay bound 
to the rock that he might not be washed away. 

One evening at dusk he started, with a party 
of workmen, to put some finishing touches to the 
lighthouse. A friend warned him of an ap- 
proaching storm, begging him not to go. In 
his reckless way he answered: “I only wish I 
could be at the lighthouse in the greatest storm 
that ever blew under the face of the heavens.” 

In spite of repeated remonstrances he went, 
and when morning broke the crags of the Ed- 
dystone rose bleak and bare, every stone, but- 
tress, cable, and nail of the lighthouse had dis- 
appeared, with the exception of a single chain 
riveted in the rock. Winstanley and every one 
of his men had been swept away ; but his bravery 
and his fate only led others to endeavor to carry 
out the plan, until, after many failures, this 
perilous point was crowned at last by the great 
structure whose motto is, “To give light! To 
save life!” — The New Voice. 





Growne Too CooL.—I saw once, lying side 
by side in a great workshop, two heads made of 
metal. The one was perfect; all the features 
of a noble, manly face came out clear and dis- 
tinct in their lines of strength and beauty; in 
the other, scarcely a single feature could be re- 
cognized ; it was all marred and spoiled. “ The 
metal had been let grow a little too cool, sir,” 
said the man who was showing it to me. I 
could not help thinking how true that was of 
many a form more precious than metal. Many 
a young soul that might be stamped with the 
image and superscription of the King, while it 
is warm with the love and glow of early youth, 
is allowed to grow too cold, and the writing is 
blurred, and the image is marred.— Canon 
Teignmouth Shore. 
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SELECTED. | and sympathetic touch with the farmer on his| is naturally presented as the subject for choice 
















a farm. As an illustration of the work of publi- first, in any movement of this kind, and chem. 

: . cation we may say that during 1898 ten bulle- | istry taught from the farmer’s standpoint has 

Make haste, O man, to live, tins were put into circulation. These are some | possibilities that can hardly be exaggerated, 
DF iccghen0 taco ee,” gt of the subjects, “ Tables for Computing Rations| This instruction might not result in making 
osaagre ss ag! sapathaeenbeg fly ! : for Farm Animals,” “ Third Report on Potato | competent chemists of all of our farmer’s boys, 


Make haste, O man to live! Culture,” “ Tuberculosis in Cattle and its Con- 
trol.” Altogether there are one hundred and 
fifty-nine of these bulletins in print, and they 


but it would open their eyes to a thousand pos. 
sibilities of chemistry in its relations to farm- 


To breathe, and wake, and sleep, ing, and doubtless hasten the day when every 


To smile, to sigh, to grieve, 











































To move in idlevess through earth— make a valuable farmer’s library of themselves. | farming community will have their consulting 
This, This is not to live! Turning to the other practical side of this} chemist, just as now every great manufacturing 
Make haste, O man, to live! problem, we find ourselves questioning, how is | industry is obliged to have. Our plea then is 
ai as eek te this work to be duplicated or extended? Can | that our Friends’ Boarding Schools shall make 
Whatever menet be dene: our schools enter the field, and if so how are | some beginning in this important work. They 
Thou hast no time to lose in sloth, they to do it? In Bulletin No. 159 before re- | cannot supersede the college; they cannot do 







Thy day will soon be gone. 
Make haste, O man, to live! 


Up then, with speed, and work ; 
Fling ease and self away ; 
This is no time for thee to sleep ; 
Up, watch, and work, and pray ! 
Make haste, O man, to live ! 


ferred to we find this somewhat striking para- 
graph: “‘ My ducks are dying. Please tell me 
what todo?’ This is the gist of an inquiry re- 
ceived at the Experiment Station a few days 
ago. This type of appeal is common and of 
course we cannot help the questioner. The dif- 
ficulty is that the person does not observe closely, 
does not search for causes, does not see the world 
intelligently. He does not know a duck; or if 
he thinks he knows it, he does not see it. All 
this failure is the fault of his early training, the 
person was not educated.” This presents a real 
or imagined fault of the whole educational sys 
tem. It is tantamount to saying that the farm- 
ing public is not intelligent, and that it is not 
intelligent because it is not properly educated, 
and that the remedy lies in what now goes 
under the name of Nature Study. We shall 
not argue the point as a general proposition. 
We know that our Friend’s Schools are not 
chargeable with the gross neglect of nature 
study that may be observed in the public 
schools at large. Friends have had a passion 
for natural history, and have very generally 
in schools substituted it for music and other so 
called frills. If nature study and intelligent 
observation would make farming successful, then 
we ought to find Friends increasing in this 
special line of employment. Something more 
than general education is needed, somewhere 
and somehow in our schools we must specialize 
in the interest of the farmer. 

Now I am very much inclined to think that 
when we speak of teaching farming in our 
schools, there comes at once to the minds of 
most of us a vision of some very radical change in 
our curriculum, in staff of teachers, and finally 
in the manner of conducting a school. Instead 
of the conventional class-room with teacher and 
pupil, and text-book or special experiment, we 
are apt to imagine the children engaged in the 
toilsome drudgery (to adopt ordinary farming 
phrases) of ploughing and planting, of the care 
of stock, or of butter making. In other words, 
when we speak of putting our boys or girls to 
school in farming it seems to us to be only an- 
other way of putting them to work on the farm. 
As a matter of fact, however, the plea for the 
whole matter is that right education in farming 
will release the farmer from the drudgery of un- ‘ . ' ‘ form 
skilled labor and put him on the totally differ- | only to its own idea of its claims and of its rights, 
ent platform of skilled labor. Nor is any great but to the sense which is entertained of the in- 
or radical change in courses of study or meth- ternational rights and duties of the whole mass 
ods of teaching necessary to accomplish this of the civilized communities of the world. J 
result. The two essentials are that the School | know no charge which would be more benficial 
shall have a farm and that one of the teachers | to mankind than that the moral authority of all 
of the School shall have had a cvurse in some | Dations over each nation should grow up and 
one of our special agricultural colleges. The | be elevated from year to year, for depend upob 
teaching of one subject only from the farmer’s | it there is no such guarantee for the permanent 
standpoint in any of our schools, so situated, good order of the world, GLADSTONE in 1869. 
would at once give a stimulus to this line of 
work and open a new field of interest and use-| BE as careful to see that your principles are 
fulness to the institution concerned. Chemistry | true, as to be true to your principles. 


the same kind of work as the college, but they 
ought to be able to make the farmers’ boys 
ambitious to stay on the farm and able also to 
convince them that it is about as easy to use in- 
telligence successfuily on the farm as elsewhere, 
Statisticians publish tables to snow that over 
ninety per cent. of all business ventures fail, 
The proportion of failures in farming certainly 
is not greater than this, and it stands to reason 
that the proportion of fuilures will decrease as 
education is brought more directly into the 
service of the farmer. Some endowment in our 
two largest Boarding Schools to further this 
movement would doubtless be most valuable, 
but with present resources and opportunities 
something important might be done, and should 
be done. It certainly is a reproach to the cause 
of education if the back-bone industry of our 
country gets nothing out of it. But isn’t it 
true that in too many cases our present day 
education leads the farmers’ boys to feel that 
farming really does not open a career to them? 
J. Henry Bartvert. 























































The useful, not the great, 
The thing that never dies ; 
The silent toil that is not lost, 
Set these before thine eyes. 
Make haste, O man, to live! 









The seed, whose leaf and flower, 
Though poor in human sight, 
Brings forth at last the eternal fruit ; 
Sow thou by day and night. 
Make haste, U man, to live! 









Make haste, O man, to live, 
Thy time is almost o’er ; 
O sleep not, dream not, but arise, 
The Judge is at the door. 
Make haste, O man, to live! 











For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Education in Agriculture. 

A prominent educator has said with much 
emphasis that the principal industry of the 
people of the United States is the one industry 
that has received the least direct benefit from 
the vast sums of money invested in education. 
This fact, if fact it be, is further exhibited, by 
that very prevalent idea that farming is un- 
skilled labor. Naturally under such conditions, 
the farmers’ boys look forward to emancipation 
from the drudgery and almost degradation of 
the farm and go to swell the vast army of clerks 
in the cities. It may be in the order of a higher 
purpose that the cities are thus reinforced by 

; & vigorous type of manhood, or it may be a 
perversion of this higher purpose, and one of 
the causes of the great army of the discontented. 
We will leave this large subject to the sociolo- 
gists, and direct ourselves to the somewhat 
plainer question, “ What can our schools do for 
the farmer ?” 

Some light will be thrown on this question 
by a brief summary answer to that other closely 
allied question, “ What have the schools done 

for the farmer?” Writing in the Eastern States, 

it may be said that the Cornell University Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station represents the 
high-water mark of accomplishment in this line, 
to this date. Bulletin No. 159 of this Depart- 
ment gives an abstract of the results of the work 
of the past and of the scope of the possibilities 
for the future. Every intelligent farmer should 
get the bulletin and read it. Very briefly we 
may say, that in addition to a college course of 
four years there are, as adjuncts to this course, 
extensive experiments conducted at the college 
and throughout the State, a department of pub- 
lication, a department of correspondence, and, 
perhaps best of all, a department of extension 
teaching that brings the college into active 





















International Public Opinion. 


It is among the most interesting characteris- 
tics of this extraordinary age, that the heart of 
the human race in all parts of the world ac- 
knowledges mutual sympathies in a manner 
more powerful than has ever been known in 
any former time. That strengthening of ties 
and interests which grow up from commerce and 
from free and rapid and almost instantaneous 
communication, does not end with the creation 
of wealth, but constitutes on every hand a 
thousand ties, a thousand friendly relations, and 
is surely and steadily conducting a noble pro 
cess in establishing, in a greater degree than 
heretofore, sentiments of brotherhood among all 
the scattered members of the human family. I 
have yet another source of confidence. With 
the augmented intercourse of nations there is 
now growing up what I may call an interna- 
tional public opinion, a standard of international 
conduct higher than the particular standard 
which each nation has set up for itself; and 
more and more from year to year does it become 
necessary, even for our own interests, that the 
conduct of each country should conform, not 
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BLOSSOMS IN AGE. 


Yon is an apple-tree, 
Joints all shrunk like an old man’s knee, 
Gaping trunks halfeaten away, 
Crumbling visibly day by day ; 
Branches dead, or dying fast, 
Topmost limb like a splintered mast, 
Yet, behold, in the prime of May, 
How it blooms in the sweet old way! 


Heart of it brave and warm, 
Spite of many a wintry storm ; 
Throbbing still with the deep desire, 
Burning still with the eager fire, 
Striving still with the zeal and truth 
Of the gladsome morning days of youth. 
Still to do and to be, fursooth, 
Something worti:y of Him whose care, 
Summer or winter, failed it neer— 
This is motive fur you and me, 
When we grow old like the apple-tree. 
JaMES BUCKHAM. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Sketch of Count Tolstoy. 


BY JESSE EDGERTON. 


Among the unconditional advocates of peace 
there is perhaps, to-day, no more conspicuous 
figure than the distinguished Russian author, 
whose name appears in the title of this article. 
His opposition to all war, together with other 
points in his religious belief somewhat like those 
of Friends, and his earnest sympathy for, and 
valuable assistance to our Dukhobor immigrants 
led the writer to believe that a brief sketch of 
his life might be acceptable to the readers of 
Tae FRIEND. 

It is really quite refreshing to find among 
illustrious men, one who accepts so completely 
and follows so implicitly the teaching of Christ 
as he understands it; and although in the rigor 
and severity of his life we may conclude he is 
an extremist, yet we may well ponder his ex- 
ample, and may possibly find his manifest and re- 
markable self-denial more acceptable to the Mas- 
ter than our own luxurious and sometimes ex- 
travagant manner of living. 

Much of the information here given is ob- 
tained from a pen picture of Tolstoy by Ernest 
H. Crosby in The New Voice. 

Count Leo von Tolstoy was born at Yasnaia, 
Poliana, his family estate near Tula in the Rus- 
sian government (or province) of Tula and about 
one hundred and twenty miles south of Moscow, 
on Ninth Month 9th, 1828, thus being in his 
seventy-first year. 

He is said to have been a bright, lively, sym- 
pathetic lad, and grew up in the country “ amid 
the strange old fashioned manners and customs 
of the Russian landed aristocracy.” His parents 
belonged to, and brought up their children in the 
orthodox Russian church, which in its doctrine 
is identical with the Greek Catholic church. 
When the children became old enough to go to 
school, the Tolstoy family removed to Moscow, 
where Leo attended school, acquiring not only 
useful knowledge, but, like too many bright 
minds in other lands, a kind of cultured infi- 
delity as well. 

Upon leaving the University of Kazan, where 
he had studied law, he is said to have had prac- 
tically no religion at all, “and entered upon the 
dissipated life of drinking, card-playing, and 
duelling, which was considered the proper career 
for a young nobleman.” 

Having secured a commission in the army he 
saw active service in the Caucasus, and went 
through the Crimean war, and at its close re- 
moved to St. Petersburg, where he soon won 
quite a reputation as a novelist. He also trav- 
elled abroad, making the acquaintance of the 


foremost authors and thinkers in England and 
in continental countries, still endeavoring to 
satisfy himself with philosophy and civilization 
instead of religion. 
satisfy the craving of an up-reaching and im- 
mortal soul. Although happily married at the 
age of thirty-five, with a I 

him, rich, honored, and celebrated, yet his men- 
tal distress became so great that at times he was 
tempted with suggestions of self-destruction, and 
actually gave up his favorite pastime of hunting 
fur fear that “he might be led to point his gun 
at his own head; and hid a piece of rope which 
offered itself too readily to his hand, so that he 
might not see it.” 
lonel 
found no rest or comfort until he had learned 
for himself in the school of God, the spiritual 
nature of religion. How like the account of the 
Drayton cobbler is the following, “ Like so 
many great leaders of men, he was led into the 
wilderness before he found peace. 
successively to the philosophers and men of the 
world, of his own class, but they could give him 
no help. .... 


again—the church of his childhood—but its 
superstitions demanded too much of him, and 
when in 1878 prayers were offered for the suc- 
cess of the Russian arms in Turkey, his heart 
revolted. A church which in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, gave its blessing to the slaugh- 
ter of fellow-men could not, he was convinced, 
be the true church... .. 
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But all this would not 


oving family about 


Like George Fox in the 
days of his convincement, Leo Tolstoy 


He turned 


“For a time he attended the village church 


“ He now began an exhaustive examination of 


the gospels, aguin studying the Greek language 
for that purpose. To make a long story short, 
he came to the conclusion, after reading the re- 
cords of the Evangelists many times, that the 
Sermon on the Mount contained the secret of 
the gospel, and that love for God and neighbor 
showing itself in turning the other cheek, and 
in loving even ones’ enemies, is an essential part 
of true religion. . 
Tolstoy has acted in conformity to these convic- 


. » With unusual consistency 


tions. He has retired to his country home; he 
has stripped it of every ornament and luxury; 
he has ‘clad himself in the rough clothes of the 


peasants; he has given up all animal food, tea, 


sugar and delicacies of all kinds, and, of course, 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco. He works in the 


fields when his health permits, and has also 
learned to make boots. He continues to write, 
but only such books and articles as he believes witl 
help the world onward in the direction of a real 
Christianity.” 

In a letter written to Ernest H. Crosby, some 
two or three years since, Tolstoy forcibly ex- 
presses his views regarding our refusal to ac- 
cept Christ’s teaching, when we, in our human 
wisdom, think it would be inexpedient. “A 
man in this world, according to Christian teach- 
ing, is God’s laborer. A laborer does not know 
his Master’s whole design, but he does kuow the 
immediate object he is set to work at. He re- 
ceives instructions what to do, and especially 
what not to do, lest he hinder the attainment of 
the very end toward which bis labor must tend. .. 
And yet in spite of such indication, we find peo- 
ple and — calling themselves Christians, 
who decide that in such and such circumstances 
men ought to abandon God’s law, and reason’s 
guidance, and act in opposition to them, because, 
according to their conception, the effects of ac- 
tions perfurmed in submission to God's law, may 
be detrimental or inconvenient.” The Voice in 
presenting its readers with the letter from which 
the above quotation is made, says: “ The Quaker 






one day to inherit the earth. 
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doctrine of non-resistance by force, has in Count 
Tolstoy, of Russia, a most eminent advocate. It 
will be seen that the Count does not shrink from 
carrying his conclusions, logically at least, to 
the farthermost point.” 


That Tolstoy carries his convictions into prac- 


tice, is indicated by an anecdote recently pub- 
lished, in which the little daughter of the Count 
came into his room one day crying and told 
her father that a little peasant boy had struck 
her a severe blow. Tolstoy soothed his child, 
and then bade her take some cakes and give 
them to the offending playmate, which the 
daughter hastened to do, perhaps rejoicing in 
the opportunity of thus heaping “ cvals of fire 
on his head.” 


I cannot better conclude this sketch than by 


again quoting from the article first alluded to. 
“What Tolstoy has done, he has done because 
the love of God and man overpoweringly con- 
strained him to do. He has given up rank, 
wealth, ease, und the approval and esteem of his 
class. He has been, now for years, ready to go 
to Siberia if necessary, or even to yield up his 
life for the cause which he has espoused—the 
cause of suffering humanity. . . . He has indeed 
sacrificed all that most people find valuable in 
life; but as Christ with his wonderful insight 
into the mysteries of existence foretold, in losing 
his life he has found it. 


“In giving up his riches he has attained a 


wealth of gratitude and affection from those 


whom he has helped and guided in all parts of 


the world, which no gold or silver could buy; 
and while he has absolutely forsworn all phy- 
sical force, and would not for any cause lift his 
arm against his fellow, yet he has greater influ- 
ence in the world to-day than those who direct 
the armies and navies of the Russian Empire. 


It is this kind of meekness—the meekness that 
is the mark of the highest courage—which is 
We may even 
now note the faint signs of the coming of such 
a time, and predict that when the names of the 


generals and millionaires of the present time are 
almost, if not quite, forgotten, that of Tolstoy 


the apostle of brotherhood will still be cher- 
ished.” 





A Potato Day. 


Man’s real wants are few and easily supplied. 
But pride, vanity, gluttony, and luxury make 
slaves of men and women. A large portion of 
the diseases of men come from gluttonous and 
unhealthful eating. Men cannot control their 
appetites, they will eat as they please, health 
or no health. Their appetites are not under 
the control of conscience, judgment, or common 
sense. 

“Temperance” in the Bible signifies se/f con- 
trol. “ Every man that striveth for the master 
is temperate in all things.” 1 Cor. ix. 25. A 
man who has control of his own appetites and 
passions can practice economy, deny self, cut 
his coat according to his cloth, and make his 
expenses fal] within his means. 

“A friend of Agassiz and a fellow-member of 
the Harvard faculty relates a story which the 
famous ornithologist was fond of telling about 
his visit to the great German naturalist, Lorenz 
Oken, upon whom he once dropped in quite 
unexpectedly. The professor received his guest 
with warm enthusiasm, but apparent embarrass- 
ment. He showed his visitor to the laboratory 
and the students at work, also to his cabinet, 
and, lastly, his splendid library of books per- 
taining to zoological science, a collection worth 


some $7,000 and well deserving the glow of 
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you gave me than in all the other reading mat- 
ter | was provided with.” ws 

A person connected with the Sailors’ Mission 
at Point Breeze has distributed a number of our 
tracts on the cars going and coming, and re- 
ports that they are thankfully received by many, 
and often more are asked for. 

A few years since, among reading matter pre- 
sented tu a sailor at this port, wasa copy of our 
tract on “Intoxicating Drinks.” Before leav- 
ing for his next voyage he read some of the 
matter furnished, particularly the tract ; which 
so impressed his mind that he was brought to 
see the evils of his past course of life, and at 
once to resolve to abandon the use of strong 
drink. 

He immediately called on a mission society, 
and requested the privilege of signing the 
pledge. He was advised and encouraged faith- 
fully to keep his obligation, and was shown its 
advantages in many ways, particularly from a 
financial standpoint. Soon after, he shipped 
fora long voyage and was lost sight of fora 
time. One evening, a well dressed, fine appear- 
ing man called at the above mentioned mission, 
made himself known as the poor sailor who had 
signed the pledge, and during the evening made 
a strong appeal to those assembled at a temper- 
ance meeting, to sign the same pledge and leave 
off the dangerous practice. He informed them 
that during his long voyage he had carefully 
saved the money he had previously been in the 
habit of spending for strong drink and its at- 
tendant evils ; and now had a considerable sum 
which he proposed to use for the benefit of his 
long neglected parents. A communication re- 
ceived from him since informs, that he shipped 
from this city for his native land, arriving there 
just in time to save his father’s home from be- 
ing sold to satisfy a mortgage. 

The statistical report for the year is as fol- 
ows : 


I TY TI shad’ ciiestadancaassescicandebed 98 000 

‘CET cinnisidnitancansendasietuniithesatieita 3 000 
EY UD Sinisnkccidicccitdessesdsrinaasehiauted 18 087 
IID sicccccdsccnsveuttnaiinasditensesseinceedsxciiia 6 000 
ND crcl cbidnitnnkddiadacediiaceibdimeiededl 1 600 
SS II SND Riccicisscdassnscciidacdsiausineniis 257 


On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Henry B. Assorrt, Clerk. 
PHILADELPHIA, 9th of Third Month, 1899. 





Two Stpes.—Two boys went to gather grapes. 
One was happy because they found grapes. The 
other was unhappy because the grapes had seeds 
in them. 

Two men, being convalescent were asked how 
they were. One said, “I am better to-day.” 
The other said, “I was worse yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says, “ This will make 
mud;” another, “ This will lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a bush, one observed 
that it had a thorn; the other, that it had a 
rose, 

Two children looking through colored glasses, 
one said, “ The world is blue.” And the other 
said, “It is bright.” 

Two boys having a bee, one got honey, and 
the other got stung. The first called it a honey 
bee; the other, a stinging bee. 

“Tam glad that I live,” says one man. “I 
am sorry I must die,” says another. 

“T am glad,” says one, “ that it is no worse.” 
2 am sorry,” says another, “that it is no bet- 

:” 

One says, “our good is mixed with evil.” 
Another says, “ Our evil is mixed with good.” 
—Chr. E. World. 
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The Position of Women in 2800 B. C. 

The civilization of ancient Chaldea presents 
many very remarkable characteristics. Its 
chief feature, however, is self-development. 
The ancient Akkadeans were a contented home- 
dwelling people, with little desire to exhibit an 
aggressive policy either in war or trade, and 
consequently we find the basis of many of the 
laws of social life laid down by them. 


Among these simple laws we notice those of 


the family, especially, which in the days of the 
powerful Semitic dynasties were never eradi- 
cated. One of the most beautiful features of 
these early laws is the high position accorded to 
women. The control of the family by the 
mother, who is called the goddess of the house, 
and the power of women to hold property, to 
make their own wills, and to act as parties to 
or witnesses of contracts, were never lost. 

The mother here is always represented by a 
sign which means “the goddess of the house.” 

Any sin against, any repudiation of the 
mother, was punished by banishment from the 
community. 

The facts are evidently indicative of a people 
who had at one time had the law of matriarcal 
descent. 

In the hymns we find, in the Sumirian ver- 
sion “ female and male” the order : while in the 
Semitic texts it is “ male and female.” Another 
example of the equality of women of the most 
interesting character is afforded by this pas- 
sage. Speaking of the offerings to his statue the 
king says, “‘ The house where there is no son the 
daughter with new (?) offerings has entered ; 
before the face of the statue she has placed them.” 
(W. St. Chad Boscawen, F. R. H. 8.) 

Another tribute to “The Fairer Sex ” ap- 
pears in a recently published History of Japan- 
ese Literature, by W. G. Aston, viz: 

“ A very large and important part of the best 
literature which Japan has produced was writ- 
ten by women. A good share of the Nara 
poetry is of feminine authorship. In the Heian 
period the women took a still more conspicuous 
part in maintaining the honor of the native 
literature. The two greatest works which have 
come down to us from this time are both by 
women. 

“ The position of women in ancient Japan was 
very different from what it afterward became 
when Chinese ideas were in the ascendant. 

“The Japanese of this early period did not 
share the feeling common to most Eastern coun- 
tries, that women should be kept in subjection, 
and as far as possible, in seclusion. 

“Feminine chieftains are frequently men- 
tioned in the old histories, and several even of 
the Mikados were women. 

“ Many instances might be quoted of Japanese 
women exercising an influence and maintaining 
an independence of conduct quite at variance 
with our preconceived notions of the position of 
women in the East. It is this which gives their 
literary work an air of freedom and originality 
which it would be vain to expect in the writings 
of inmates of a harem; and the fact that the 
Heian literature was largely the work of women 
no doubt accounts partly for its gentle, domestic 
character.” 

The following selection of a well-known haikai 
may serve to illustrate both the character and 
form of Japanese verse, which is proverbial for 
its delicate terseness : 

Asagao 
Tsurube torarete 
Morai-mizu! 





















Literally, “ Having had my well-bucket taken 
away by the convulvuli-gift water!” The mean- 
ing is this: “ The poetess Chiyo, having gone to 
her well one morning to draw water, found that 
some tendrils of the Asagas, the morning glory, 
had twined themselves around the rope. Asa 
poetess and a woman of taste she could not 
bring herself to disturb the dainty blossoms. 

So, leaving her own well to the convolvuli, 
she went and begged water of a neighbor—a 
pretty little vignette, all expressed in five words.” 


WHEN I HAVE TIME. 
When I have time, so many things I'll do 
To make life happier and more fair 
For those whose lives are crowded now with care; 
I’ll help to lift them from their low despair— 
When I have time! 


When I have time, kind words and loving smiles 
I’ll give to those whose pathway runs through tears, 
Who see no joy in all the coming years; 
In many ways their weary lives I'll cheer— 
When I have time. 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 
Shall know no more those weary, toiling days ; 
I’ll lead her feet in pleasant paths always, 
And cheer her heart with words of sweetest praise— 
When I have time. 


When you have time! The friend you hold so dear 
May be beyond the reach of ali your sweet intent ; 
May never know that you so kindly meant 
o fill her life with sweet content— 
When you had time. 


Now isthe time! Ah, friend, no longer wait 
To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer 
To those around whose lives are now so dear— 
They may not need you in the coming year— 
Now is the time. 


The Blind Man’s Sermon. 


An English clergyman of eminence was asked 
by a group of London friends whose was the 
best sermon he had ever heard. 

“If you mean,” he answered, “the sermon 
which has interested me most directly and 
never been forgotton, I can tell you at once. It 
was preached in the streets of Boston many 
years ago by a blind man.” 

He had been preaching, he said, in Phillips 
Brooks’ church, and had started to walk back 
to the house where he was staying. Being a 
stranger to Boston, he became confused, and 
turning to a man who was behind him, asked 
to be directed to the house. 

“Why, it is the preacher!” exclaimed his 
companion. “I know you by your voice, for I 
was in the church and heard you preach. I 
am blind, but I can show you the way. I can 
take you to the door.” 

The clergyman protested that he could not 
think of troubling the blind man, and that he 
could find his way by himself. 

“Surely,” said his new acquaintance, “ you 
will not refuse me the pleasure of conducting 
you. I am not a beggar. Every one is so kind 
to me, and it is seldom indeed that I can render 
any one a service.” 

the two men went on arm in arm, and in 
ten miputes they were at the right door and 
had parted. During that short walk the best 
sermon which the clergyman had ever heard 
was preached. 

“It was simply,” he said to his English 
friends, ‘the story of a man blind from his 
birth, whose face was shining with contentment 
and peace, and whose heart was thrilled with a 
sense of his mercies and blessings. His parents 
had sent him to a school for the blind, where 
he had been taught to read by raised letters, 
and they had left him a small income which 
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sufficed for his wants. He lived alone, but 
could go about the streets without a guide. He 
told me that he considered that he ought to be 
thankful for being born blind, because he had 
so much leisure for quiet thought. There 
would be time enough io another world for him 
to see everything. I have never forgotten that 
sermon. His example of contentment and se- 
renity of mind has never ceased to be helpful 
to me.”— Ez. . 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—On Third Mouth 31st, Ambassa- 
dor White informed the Berlin Foreign Office that 
the latest proposals of Germany regarding Samoa had 
been favorably received at Washington. These, it is 
said, contemplate the creation «fa Joint High Com- 
mission for the settlement of the troubles at Samoa. 
It is further reported in a despatch from Washington 
that Lord Salisbury’s absence from London alone de- 
lays the British acceptance «f the proposal. 

The opinion is expressed in official circles in Wa-h- 
ington that the outlook for a satisfactory and peaceful 
final adjustment of Samoan affairs is decidedly hope- 
ful, through the medium of the Joint High Commis- 
sion. 

‘The Washington correspondent of the Chiesgo Record 
says: Secretary Wilson has obtained a lot of musk- 
melon seed from Afghanistan, whose melons are said 
to be the finest in the world, and often grow to the 
weight of twenty or thirty pounds. He will distribute 
this seed among farmers of those sections of the coun- 
try where the climate is similar to that of Afghanistan. 

General Henry has issued a general order providing 
for the distribution of rations in Porto Rico. In some 
districts of the island “ many people are suffering and 
some have died for want of food, caused by poor crops, 
re-ulting from lack of rain or other unavoidable con- 
ditions.” 

Enterprising Texas planters have shipped 6000 
pounds of cotion seed to Manila. 

A despatch from Washington says: The modus 
vivendi to be recognized on the Alaskan boundary, as 
proposed by the United States, has been referred to 
the Canadian authorities as well as to the British For- 
eig» Office, and until word comes from both quarters 
it will not be known whether the mouus is to be es- 
tablished. The impres-ion prevails, however, that as 
soon as Canada has expressed approval the British 
Foreign Office will speedily give official consent. 

The gunboat Yorktown arrived at Manila on the 
28th: ult. with the Spanish steamer Mundava, captured 
in the Gulf of Lingayen. It is supposed the steamer 
was carrying supplies to the rebels. On the same day 
the Fi'lipinos burned Bulucan, and our forces cap- 
tured Guiguinto, three and one-half miles from Ma- 
lolos, on the 29th. There was fierce fighting in the 
afternoon, and the American losses on the 29th were 
about seventy. 

General MacArthur entered Malolos, the seat of the 
insurgent government, on the morning of the 31st, the 
rebels burning the citv and evacuating it. 

General Otis reports that Aguivaldo’s cause is tot- 
tering. His defeated army is scattered, and many of 
the insurgents are reiurning to their homes and asking 
protection. 

The total revenue of the Philippine Islands, since 
the American occupation began, Eighth Month 13th, 
1898, was #2,988,000. Of this total $80,000 is from 
Iloilo and from Cebu. 

It is reported from the Aleutian peninsula that great 
beds of bituminous coal have been discovered near the 
seashore at Chignik Bay. 

The Attorney General of Ohio has rendered an 
opinion that manufacturers of int»xicating liquors in 
other States, who carry on the business of selling such 
liquors in Vhio, are liable to taxation under the Dow 
law for the thirteen years since its passage. Should 
this opini -n be upheld by the Courts, the State will 
rexlize a very large sum of money. The Dow law 
originally called for a special tax of $250. In 1896 
the law was amended and the tax increased to $350. 

The Indiana Supreme Court holds that if a man mar- 
ries a woman who is indebted to him the marriage 
discharges the debt. Other Courts have decided that 
debts incurred previous to marriage, by a woman, can- 
not be legally collected from her husband. 

The assessed valuation of Boston is $1,036,690,578, 
and the value of the property exempt from taxation 
is $172,926,678. 

The borough of West Chester, on the 28th ult. com- 
pleted its first century. 





It is reported from Chicago that a serious shortage 
of vessels in the grain trade, which is likely to result 
in the diversi:.n of a large traffic from the lakes to the 
all rail lines eastward, is threatened for the coming 
season. The shortage is due in a large degree to the 
heavy chartering in the iron ore trade. 

All the cotton factories in the Blackstone Valley, 
Rhode Island, on the 3rd inst. resumed the wages 
granted before First Month, 1898. The increa-e varies 
from 5 to 20 per cent., and 9000 hands are affected 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 504, which is 27 less than the previous week and 
56 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 252 were males and 252 females: 61 
died of pneumonia ; 55 of consumption; 43 of typhoid 
fever; 39 of heart disease; 22 of old age; 17 of in- 
flammation of the brain ; 17 of convulsions; 16 of apo- 
plexy; 16 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
16 of marasmus ; 12 from casualties; 11 of diphtheria; 
11 of cerebro-spinal meningitis; 11 of Bright’s disease ; 
11 of inanition; 10 of cancer; 10 of paralysis; 10 of 
bronchitis, and 8 of cholera infantum. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 994 a 100; 4’s, reg., 11lf a 
1124; coupon, 1123 a 1133; new 4’s, 129 a 1293; 5’s, 
112} a 1134; 3's, 107% a 108}. 

CoTrTon was nominally on a basis of 6;°;c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FLour.— Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40 ; Pennsylvania, 
roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.35 ; Western winter, clear, $3.15 
a $3.35; spring, clear. $3.00 a $3.25; city mills, clear, 
= a $3.45. RyE FLour.—Choice Penna., $3.20 a 
53.20. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 76} a 77c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, old, 39 a 39}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35} a 354c. 

Beer CaTrLe.—Extra, 54 a d§c.; good, 43 a 5c.; 
medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}ce. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 55c.; good, 43 a 5c. ; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 34 a 4c.; clipped lambs, 
43 a 53c.; spring lambs, $4.00 a $6.50. 

Hoas.—Best Western, 5} a 5jc.; other grades, 5a 54c. 

Forricn.—The total revenue for the United King- 
dom shows a net increase of 1,841,039 pounds.) This 
will reduce the Budget deficit to 1,500,000 pounds, 
which can be provided for without serious increase in 
taxation. 

A deputation including the Bishops of London and 
Rochester, on Third Month 29th, waited upon A. 
J. B.lfour, acting minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
asked that the British representatives at the Czar’s 
conference be instructed to support all practicable 
measures of arbitration. A. J. Balfour expressed his 
sympathy with the deputation’s wishes, and the hope 
that general arbitration would be eventually adopted 
between England and the United States, even if not 
adopted throughout the world. 

Active hostilities have broken out in Samoa between 
the American and British naval forces, on the one 
hand, and the Mataafa tribesmen, supported by the 
German Consul, on the other. Apia advices by wa 
of Auckland say that the Mataafans seized a Britis 
house aud on Third Month 15th began an attack on 
the United State. and British Consulates, ignoring an 
ultimatum previously sent them. The war ships Phila- 
delphin, Porpoise and Royalixt then began a bombard- 
ment of the native villages, which continued inter- 
mittently for eight days. Several shore villages were 
burned, and there were a number of ca-ualties among 
the American and British sailors and marines on shore. 
The Americans fortified Mulinuu, where 2,000 Malie- 
toans took refuge. 

An explanation is given of a recent feature of the 
Samoan question, on the “ highest authority in Berlin,’ 
showing thut the American Government recognized 
the necessity for unanimous action among the three 

Powers under the treaty, and cabled its representatives 
in Samoa to pursue the most friendly policy towards 
the German representatives. 

The passenger steamer Stella, plying between South- 
ampton and the Channel Islands, ran upon the Cas- 
quet Rocks, near Alderney on the afternoon of Third 
Month 30th during a thick fog, and foundered in ten 
minutes, her boilers exploding as she went down. It 
is believed that nearly 120 lives were lost. 

Our consul at Moscow says: “ American cotton has 
a very keen competitor in the Russian market in 
Asiatic cotton grown from imported American seeds. 
This latter cotton is equal in quality to middling New 
Orleans cotton. It is reported that this Asiatic cotton 


deteriorates after a lapse of years, and that fresh seeds 
have to be planted. The prices are about the same; 
lately, however, American produce has had an advan- 
tage, owing to a fall in the price, which Asiatic cotton 
has not been able to follow on account of the cost of 





production and transportation. A large cotton firm 
having extensive interests in Asia, in consequence of 
the fall in price, has liquidated its affairs there.” 

The population of New South Wales last year was 
1,346,340 ; the males showing a majority of 100,000. 

A Denver man. just returned from Mexico, reports 
that English is taught in the public schools at most of 
the larger cities. In Gaudalajara the children “ were 
provided with both Spanish and English text books, 
and rather disconcerted members of our party when 
they addressed us in pure English, while we could not 
return the compliment by saying a single word to the 
little ones in their language.” 

On the Ist instant President Diaz opened the sprin, 
session of the Mexican Congress. His message show 
an excellent condition of the national finances, with an 
increase of revenue in all branches. 

A despatch dated Third Month 29th from Victoria, 
B. C., says: “Gold bearing quartz, assaying as high as 
$32 a ton, has been found on the water front of this 
city. The vein has been traced a considerable distance, 
and is believed to extend under the water.” 

The Ontario Legislature has passed a bill providing 
for a retaliatory tax against insurance companies hay- 
ing their head offices in States where discrimination 
against Canadian companies exists. 


NOTICES. 

WANTED, by a Friend of experience as matron of an 
Institution, a position of similar kind, or as house- 
matron, or companion to an invalid or aged person. 
— Sarau H. Dorrton, 3743 Frankford Ave. 

ila. 


Notice.—Any intelligent young woman Friend de- 
sirous of becoming a pupil nurse in a private sanitarium 
(electropathic), is invited to» address Dr. W. Lincoty 
Bates, 141 Benefit street, Providence, R. I. 


Wantep. — An intelligent, practical, EA 
couple, to act as Superintendent and Matron in an In- 
stitution near the city. Address “ H,” 

Office «f Toe Frienp. 


FRIENDs attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with mea!s both before and after the sittings of 
the meeting as heretofore at moderate charge (fifteen 
cents), in the second story of the central part of the Arch 
Street meeting-h use. Meals will also be furnished 
for those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and the 
Select Meeting the previous week. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M,, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. Ts reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


CorreEcTions.—We are requested to state that in 
No. 33 of the current volume, where the account of 
Ambrose Boone’s death says that it occurred at the 
home of Samuel Shaw, the statement of the place 
should be changed to “the home of Robert Ellyson, ia 
the village of Middleton.” 

In No. 35, page 276, in the poem entitled “ The 
Gathering Home,” sixth line, for “sorrows” read 
snows. and in second column, seventh line, for “ where,” 
read when. 





Diep, at Winona, Ohio, on the fifth of Second Mo., 

1899, JosHuA Coppock, in his eighty-sixth year; @ 
member of New Garden Monthly aid Particular 
Meeting of Friends. He was faithful in the attendance 
of meeting as long as health and strength would per- 
mit. After the death of his loving and faithful com- 
panion, he often expressed a desire that his time here 
might be short. And we humbly trust that through re- 
deeming love and mercy he is at rest in one of the many 
mansions prepared for the just of all generations. 
, on the thirtieth of First Month, 1899, at her 
residence, Spring Mill, Pa., Mary H. Rozerrs, wife of 
Isaac Roberts, in the eighty-first year of her age; § 
member of Plymouth Monthly Meeting. For many 
years passing through great suffering, which she bore 
with Christian patience and resignation to the Lord's 
will. We have the comforting assurance that her re- 
deemed spirit is forever at rest. 

——, on the twenty-second of Third Month, 1899, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Francis Wood, Plain- 
field, N. J., Mary Estersroox, widow of Richard 
Esterbrook, formerly of Camden, N. J., in the eighty- 
seventh year of her age. 








